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There was a time—just after | 
the War of 1812 was declared— 
that the whole of the frontier of 
the then United States seemed 
entirely lost. 

Only five armed and manned 
garrisons lay between the Ohio 
River and Canada: Fort Harri- 
son, on the Wabash (in what is 
now Vigo County, Indiana); Fort 
Anthony Wayne (at the site of 
the present Fort Wayne In- 
diana); Fort Detroit (at the site 
of the present Detroit, Michigan); 
Fort Dearborn (at the site of 
the present Chicago), and re- 
moté Fort Mackinac (on the! 
present Mackinaw Island). 

The timing of the British, with 
the help of the Indians, in this, 
England’s last attempt at regain- 
ing the valuable colonies she had 
lost in the Revolutionary War, 
was remarkable. The chronologi- 
cal order and timing are very 
seldom realized when each one of 
these occurances is considered 
and discussed separately. Let us 
consider these events, in brief— 
as each is a complicated but re- 
markable and thrilling story in | 
itself — solely emphasizing the 
“time” element. Thus on: 

Aug. 5—Tecumseh, at the head 
of his Indians, crossed over to 
Brownstown (then on the Ameri- 
can side of the Detroit River 
south of the Rouge River) where 
he suddenly fell upon a small de- 
tachment of troops under Major 
Thomas Van Horne. Finding the 
Indians in too great a force, 
Van Horne ordered a retreat and 
was successful in bringing off 
his force with only a loss of 17 
killed and several wounded. 
Tecumseh, by this action, pre- 
vented a junction between Van 


Horne’s forces and the other | 
American troops of Captain: 


Henry Brush on the River Raisin. 

Aug. 7—On this day Gen. Wil- 
liam Hull sent an order to Capt. 
Nathan Heald, at Fort Dearborn, 
to evacuate that fort and to dis- 
tribute all the United States 
property then in his possession 
to the Indians! 


characterized as a “most insane 
arder.” The Indian who took the 


This has been | 


to Heald really had 


message 


more sense than General Hull as 
he advised Heald: “Leave the 


fort and the stores as they are | 


and let the Indians make the dis- 
tribution for themselves. While 
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| be given to the eldest of the Colo- 


nels—McArthur. On this same 
date, the Americans surrender 


_| Brownstown to the British—with- 


out a fight—after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to drive the Indians 
out of the place. 
Aug. 14—The British army be- 
gins its move toward Detroit. 
Aug. 15—The British begin the 


they are engaged in that busi-| bombing of Detroit about 4 P. M. 
ness, the white people may be/ after General Hull refuses a re- 
able to escape to Fort Wayne.” | quest from them to surrender. 

Aug. 8—The British Maj. Gen, | This attack interrupted a Courts 


Sir Isaac Brock sets sail on this 
day from Port Dover—planning 
to skirt the shore of Lake Erie 
on his 200-mile trip to Amherst- 


burg (where Fort Madden was. 


located). He had 10 boats loaded 
with 300 militia and 40 men of 
the Forty-first Regiment. He suc- 
cessfully arrived at Fort Malden 
just before midnight on Aug. 13. 

Aug. 9—Lt. Col. James Miller 
(the same person who had been 
left in command at Fort Harri- 
son, the Fall before, when Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison went up to 
ficht the Battle of Tivpecanoe) 
commenced his march, at the 
head of 500 men. to escort pro- 
visions from the River Raisin to 
Detroit. On this day at about 
4 o’clock P. M., Capt. Josiah 
Snelling, who commanded the ad- 
vance guard of Miller’s contin- 
rent, comes within view of the 
British and Indians. They imme- 
diately start firing on him—and 
the Battle of Monguagon is com- 
menced. The American forces 
were not more than a mile away 
when a British force of 350 men 
moved into a ravine near the 
town of Monguagon, Tecumseh’s 
Indians were dispersed in a corn- 
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field and woods on the left flank | 


of the British forces. Just as 
Snelling’s men came into view, 
another force of 60 British regu- 
lars arrived. 

Aug, 11—General William Hull 
orders Fort Hope, at Sandwich, 
abandoned and destroyed. It has 
been commented that it is diffi- 
cult to find a logical reason for 
this action. The garrison was in 
no immediate danger. at the time, 
and could easily have retreated 
if necessary. 


eral Hull's command requesting 
Hull's arrest—or displacement— 
and recommending the command 


Martial which was then sitting 
trying to review the propriety of 
the actions of Lieutenant Porter 
Hanks in surrendering the Fort 
at Mackinac Island on July 17th. 
The Courts Martial never was re- 
convened—there was not much 
time for such foolishness and no 
one expected anything but exon- 
eration anyway. On the same day, 
Capt. Nathan Heald dumps his 
spare ammunition in the Chicago 
River, loads his baggage wagons 
and marches out of Fort Dear- 
born—64 men accompanied by 27 
women and children—to that ter- 
rible blot on history called the 
Fort Dearborn Massacre—which 
was all over in just 20 minutes. 

AUG. 16—Gen. William Hull, 
the Governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory surrenders the garrison at 
Detroit—and with it the whole 
town and the Territory of Mich- 
igan—” ...a humiliating page in 
American History for which the 
tardiness of the government in 
sustaining General Hull was more 
responsible than General Hull 
himself...” 

AUG. 18—“...a British party 
consisting of 140 men under a 
field officer and 400 Indians, 
under Tecumseh, left (Fort) Mal- 
den for the purpose of attacking 
Fort Wayne and if successful 
Fort Harrison and Vincennes...” 

AUG. 28—A large body of In- 
dians was’ gongregating about 
Fort Wayne and Capt. James 
Rhea, the commander of the fort, 
expected to be attacked that 
night. They continued to sur- 
round the fort until Sept. 12—no 
one being able to get in or out— 
making several attacks which 


| were not successful but which 
Aug. 12—A petition is circu-| rendered this fort useless so far 
lated among the officers of Gen-| as any help in defending the area 


| 
| 


was concerned. 
Sept. 3.—A large body of In- 
dinia—Kickapoos and Winne- 


| British fur traders.” 


bagoes—with a great many wom- 


en and children. come up to the i 


gates of Fort Harrison and at- 
tempt to get in on the pretense 
of holding a council. Captain 
Zachary Taylor then in com- 
mand, refused to permit them to 
come in. On the Same day, the 
Pigeon Roost Massacre occurred 
(in southern Indiana) and 24° 
people were killed about 40 miles 
north of the falls of the Ohio 
(Louisville, Ky.) by a party of 
Indians from the area north of 
White River. 

Sept. 4. — General William 
Henry Harrison starts 900 men 
toward Fort Wayne to relieve it 
from the Indian encirclement. 
That very night at 11:00 o’clock, 
a large body of Indians—Winne- 
bargoes, Kickapoos, Shawanees, 
Pottawatomies and a few Miamis 
—commence an attack on Fort 
Harrison with the burning of 
the south-west blockhouse. The 
attack continues throughout the 


night but the Fort is successfully | 


defended. 


Sept. 5—Fort Madison—near 
St. Louis and really out of the 


Old Northwest Territory—is at- 
tacked by a large party of Win- | f 


nehagoes. They keep the Fort | 
under seige for three days but | 
finally withdraw. 

Here then is the chronological | 
record of 30 eventful days. It is 
no wonder “the whole frontier 
seemed lost.” The Americans 


were learning—and learning fast 
—that this war was to be no mere 
matter of liesurely marching into 
Canada. It was more than a year 
before the American Army was 
organized sufficiently to take the 
offensive and peace did not come 
until Christmas Eve of 1814. 
Even when peace did come—by 
the Treaty of Ghent—no settle- 
ment of the issues which led into 
the war was made. The only 
thing agreed upon was that the 
parties would return to the status 
quo of 1811—-the year before the 
War of 1812 accomplished noth- 
ing... “but it must be remem- 
bered that it did increase “the 
power and prestige of the United 
States, resulted in a clearer de- | 
lineation of actual boundaries, 
and more important than any- 
thing else, ensued the rapid and 
permanent economic independ- 
ence of the unsettled American 


areas from the hands of the 


I The full 
Importance of the War of 1812 


Plating: what would have hap- 
pened if the Americans had lost 
it—and again resumed the role 


of colonies of England! 
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| Lt. Gen. David Russell = 


Wark 
i Tn timate 


> By SID SILVERMAN 
Star Starf Writer 


He was a War hero. Indian 
fighter. trail blazer and ın- 
timate of Daniel Boone—vet he 
ties practical ally forgotten in a 
Terre Hautege smetery 


——— 


rA 


That s ey, agic storv of Lt 
Gen David sell. veteran of 
both the Olutionary War 
and the War of 1812. during this 


Bicentennial vear 


Che distinguished soldier who 
served so gallantly under 
George Washington and who 
commanded troops in Terre 
Haute during frontier days ıs 
interred tn the north side of 
Roselawn Cemetery with only 
a smal! tnarker_to indicate his 
| grave 


| But his aflcestors the Rus- 
| sells and Redmans in the Dana 
| area. remember fim They also 
| discuss him when they. hold 
| family reuni 


| Accotif Mecamerery 
| records Gen Russells nter- 
ment was arranged by his 83 
year old grandson. Hezekiah 
Russell of Dana during World 
War Il 


The old soldier s burtai near 
Terre Haute occurred with.lit- 
tle fanfare and publicity There 
had been talk of erecting a 
monument in his honor near 
Dana—located about 30 miles 
north of Terre Haute—or even 
burving him ın the national 


cemetery at Arlington But it 


i OED: : 
aS. just talk and nothing came 
of it 

The interment at Roselawn 
Cemetery came under unusual 
circumstances too Gen Rus- 
sell had been buried in tite 
Redman Russell cemetery 
near Dana. which was off the 
beaten path with few visitors 
ever going there Approximate- 
iv 60 by 30 feet in size the 
cemetery had only eight tomb- 
Stones stx of them still 
standing It was not tenced and 
there were notrustees Exposed 
to the elements for many 
vears the markers were not 
distinguishable But records 
possessed bv the Russel} and 
Redman families indicated that 
the famous soldier rested 
there 5i 

The small cemetery was dis- 
covered bv officials of the 
federal government s land 
procurement office when a sur- 
vev was made for the sıte ol the 
Wabash River Ordnance 
Works Later they decided the 
bodies interred there nad to be 
moved to make room tor the 
large war plant Then on March 
23 1942 Gen Russell s remains 
were reinterred in Roselawn 
Cemetery 

As one of the first pioneers in 
the Middie West Gen Russell 
led a life richi adventure Both 
Russell County Va and Fort 
Russell were named m his 
honor ~" , 

Gen Russel! married a lady 


almost sas tarnous as he She 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Henry 


S MAY. 1 21976 


paindian F Fighter, 


Fils i 
oone 


Campbell. widow of Arthur 
Campbell and sister of Patrick 
Henry and she was known as 
the Mother of Methodism * 

Both Gen Russell and his son 
William fought in the War of 
1812 William was the father of 
Hezekiah who arranged for the 
generals burial near. Terre 
Haute 

After the war Gen Russell 
succeeded William Henry 
Harrison us commander of the 
frontier forces ın Indiana, 
llinos and Missouri: He com- 
manded troops stationed in 
Vincennes Terre Haute and 
Montezuma then a principal 
trading post on the Wabash 
River and the only town ın ex- 
istence in this area 

At that time the genera! ac- 
companied ov his sons Henry 
and Wiliam made a trip trom 
Fort Russell with Dame! Boone 
and a party ot settlers to Ken- 
tucky En route there the party 
was ambushed and Daniel's 
son James Boone and Henry 
Russell were slain by the En- 
dians at Powells Valley Their 
bodies were taken back to Fort 
Russell tor burial 


Given a 4l-acre land grant by 
the government signed bv 
President Andrew Jackson. 
Gen Russell settled ın Ver- 
mittion County Later the 
general bought 40 more acres 
He died there in 1825 The other 
graves in the cemeterv where 
he was buried were those of the 
pioneer members of the Rus- 
“sell_and Redman families 
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Work Sheet No 
HA 
s ef 
County SV ee. oi = E ee Ee 
City or Twp_Honey Creek Gimetey Ori frown Ki ý 
Name__Thomas aig General 4, | 
(First) (Last) (Middle) (x 
X P y 
~ 
IN 
(A) FIELD CHECK A 
1. Grave No. ___ Lot No. _... - _— Block No.5 Row from West Fence 
2. Marker: FlatX Prt. Upright =a None 


8. Information on Marker: (Copy Exactly) General J. Thomas 


Commander of the Kentucky troops at New Orleans in 1815. 
# 
Kelly’ K 
(Field Foreman) oO 
(B) CEMETERY RECORD DATA D 
p4 
4. Grave No. —— ———— Lot No. — ————. Block No. $ 


5. Date of Burial Remarks Sig dj er See eS 


osm Book No. @ = Se ee ee Pareo: 
(Clerk) 
(C) DEATH CERTIFICATE DATA 
Certificate No. 
T. Address > am e i 
(Street) (City or Town) (State) 
8. Date of Death Oct.16,1838 Place eee? ie a Cause 
9. Date of Birth 1785 . 4h Plxce4t time of death age 73 yri. 6 mo. l D. 
10. Next of Kin 
(Name) (Address) 
ef ee ER obiya Tae LANAN 
(Clerk) 
(D) SERVICE RECORD 
11. Date Enlisted Date Discharged ————. Serial No. 
i2. Branch of Service__Army St Rank General 


13. Company, outfit or ship Commander Kentucky troops at the Battle 


14. Sources New Orleans in 1815. aKey Te afo T ee 
(Clerk) 


Sources: (a) Inspection of burial plot (b) Section or cemetery record (c) Death certificate or burial 
permit (d) Patriotic organization (name) (e) Official U. S. records (f) Other (speciiy). 
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